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The Plan of the City and Its Expected Gbowth. 

Remabks by GLENN BROWN. 

The portions of the city which the original designers 
considered the most important, and in which they must 
have naturally expected the prominent residences, com- 
mercial and official buildings to be erected, are clearly 
shown by the plan of the city. The imposing frontage 
of the two structures, the Capitol and President's 
House, both of which were contemporaneous with the 
beginning of the city, clearly indicate the idea. 

The map of L 'Enfant and thfe first engraved map 
made from it in 1792, with only such modifications as 
would be expected in the process of study for repro- 
duction, clearly show the intention of Washington and 
L'Enfant. 

The Capitol crowning the hill with its architectural 
front toward the grand opening and vista through the 
center of mall, which has been called a boulevard, looks 
toward the broad water surface of the river on the 
west. The President's House with its principal or 
garden front faces south with a magnificent view di- 
rectly down the Potomac, where it runs between the 
pleasing hills of Virginia and Maryland on either side. 

These sites were not selected at hap-hazard. The 
good judgment, artistic feeling and breadth of view of 
our founders have been abundantly proven by the 
pleasure derived from these selections of sites by our 
people in the past one hundred years. I fear few 
have given a thought to the care and taste of those 
who drew the first map of Washington. 

With the Capitol on the east and the White House 
on the west, the mall became the connecting link be- 
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tween the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government. The principal buildings are suggested 
on the north and south of the mall, where they would 
have formed, if from Madison's time to our own, such 
locations had not been ignored, an imposing series of 
governmental or diplomatic edifices. Their principal 
or architectural fronts on the mall, and their utilitarian 
or service fronts on B Streets, north and south. By 
this we see that the plan of the city contemplated the 
Capitol as the East and the President's House as the 
west of the great Government garden, with numerous 
great buildings between these structures. The found- 
ers must naturally have expected the city to grow first 
between and around these focal points of interest and 
governmental business and activity. 

It has been frequently suggested that this could not 
have been the case, as the mall and section of city 
adjoining it was low, marshy ground and not suitable 
for building. 

Such a simple matter as reclaiming swamp land, if 
it was actually swamp land, would have weighed but 
lightly with men like Washington and L 'Enfant. 
They were aiming to attain what they considered the 
most desirable, the most effective and artistic sites for 
points of interest. This is clearly proved by the line 
of buildings shown on L'Enf ant's map and on the en- 
graved map along the north and south of the mall. 

For effectiveness their ideas have been proven right, 
the matter of grading and foundations would have been 
easy for an engineer to solve. The question of cost 
did not daunt the founders, as they evidently felt that 
the people of this country would undertake the solu- 
tion of that part of the problem. 

In addition to the clear indication of the architec- 
tural fronts of the various structures facing the mall 
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which may be drawn from the general plan, the first 
drawings of the Capitol and White House give more 
detailed evidence of this fact. 

The block plan of these structures, as shown on the 
map, indicates the most elaborate architectural treat- 
ment on the west front of the Capitol and the south 
front of the White House. 

In the accepted plan of the Capitol by William 
Thornton this is clearly shown. The ground plan 
gives an unimportant entrance on the east through the 
basement and a semicircular portico with a broad flight 
of steps to the principal floor on the west. 

The imposing flight of steps with the semicircular 
portico is clearly shown in Thornton's west elevation, 
while the less important, the east front, is shown by 
his east elevation. 

Latrobe, who took charge of the Capitol in 1803, was 
the first to change the character of the east and west 
fronts. He omitted the semicircular portico on the 
west, increased the size of the east portico, and intro- 
duced the broad flight of steps on the east in his design 
of 1807. 

It was evidently his idea that the east should be the 
imposing front, and in a suggestion which he left of 
the mall treatment, he ignored its design as a part of 
the great scheme and as the garden approach to the 
Capitol. Thus he separated the Capitol and the White 
House from the great scheme of the city and belittled 
both buildings and park by such division. 

This may indicate that at this time Latrobe may have 
been following a general impression that Capitol Hill 
would be the principal part of the city, or it may have 
been his pleasure to introduce his own ideas and ig- 
nore the plans of Washington, L 'Enfant and Thorn- 
ton. 
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Bulfinch, when he became the architect of the Capi- 
tol, made an elevation for the east to conform with the 
elevation of Thornton, but Latrobe's scheme for the 
central portico and steps carried the day and was built, 
being completed under Bulfinch 's superintendence. 

The early designs for the White House show the 
principal architectural treatment on the south, the 
north front was much less elaborately treated than 
either the east, west or south elevations. 

The north front was not divided by pilasters, as were 
the other fronts. 

The north portico was an afterthought and was not 
completed until 1830. 

The south portico was completed about 1820; the 
evidence is not clear whether it was intended in the 
original design, while there is clear evidence that the 
north portico was not indicated. 

A plan made while the White House was in charge 
of B. H. Latrobe as surveyor and Hoban as architect 
shows very clearly that as late as 1807 the south front 
was considered the principal architectural front. 

To recapitulate, the original plans show the mall 
with public buildings on the north and south ; the Capi- 
tol closing the vista and completing the design on the 
east, and the White House closing the vista- on the 
north as a completion of the scheme; with the princi- 
pal front of the White House looking down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, toward the principal front of the Capi- 
tol; a reciprocity of sight between them as expressed 
by L 'Enfant on his map. 

The above facts prove conclusively that the idea of 
the designers was to make most important the portion 
of the city between the Capitol and the White House. 



